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Balloon, balloon, who got the balloon? 


Mi oRE THAN 200,000 balloons, each carrying a friendly message to neighboring 
countries, were released by members of the German JRC in May 1952 and 1953 


in honor of Henri Dunant’s birthday. Some of the balloons floated over 625 
miles and reached countries as far away from Germany as Finland, Scotland, 


Portugal, Greece, Rumania, and Eastern Poland. 


Again this year on May 8, the birthday of Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, 


will be observed in many different ways throughout the Red Cross world. 
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IN VACATION TIME 


Song tor Youth 


By Dana Burnett 


Gather all the sweet of May, 
Lock it tenderly away, 
Precious night and perfect day. 


Make a trove of shining things, 
Roses, raindrops, dreams, and wings; 
Catch a skylark while he sings! 


Gather all the summer’s sweet, 
Hush of heaven, song of street, 
Stars that dance on silver feet! 


Then grow old with gallant ease, 
For I am told such wealths as these 
Make the fairest memories! 


COPYRIGHT 1915, BY HARPER & BROTHERS; COPYRIGHT 1943 BY DANA BURNETT 


Our Cover Artist 


Pictured here is our cover artist, 
C. E. Fischer, and his son, of 
Germany. Mr. Fischer has 
drawn several other beautiful 
NEws covers besides the one for 
this month. Although he lost 
both arms during World War II, 
he retrained himself to hold a 
paint brush in his mouth. 





Junior Red Cross members, through their participation in 
the Gift Box Program and in their support of the National 
Children’s Fund, are making possible several assistance 
projects for Korean children. 


One hundred thousand gift boxes filled in American schools 
during the school year 1953-54 are on their way to Korea, 
along with 8,000 gross of pencils, 600,000 specially designed 
copybooks, 3,500 dozen suits of warm underwear, and 3,500 
dozen children’s sweat shirts. Now being prepared for 
shipment are 1,000 school assistance units containing basic 
educational, recreational, sanitary, and teachers’ supplies. 
All these materials, including the gift boxes, are valued at 
over $400,000. 


—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 













OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


How Nanza saved the life of 

Samba, his jungle playmate, and 
found a new, strange home for them 
both with the “Grand Docteur” 


ANZA stood beside a mango tree and 
N looked on as the other children played 
games beside the African river bank. 
Then he turned and went off alone in the 
direction of the jungle. Once the boys 
would have called out to him to join them 
in their games. 
“‘Nanza is with us,’”’ one would say. 
“No, we chose him first. He’s on our 
side.”’ 


*“‘Grand Docteur’’ is French for Great Doctor. 
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By CHARLIE MAY SIMON 


Illustrated by Fred Collins 


But now, if he even came near, they 
shouted angrily. 

“Stay away from us, Nanza! Do you 
think we want the evil spirit upon us, too?” 

And so he could only limp away, with 
the sores on his leg that would not heal. 
The witch doctor said an evil spirit had 
caused them. He gave Nanza a charm of 
ground crocodile bones and leopards’ claws 
mixed with bits of red earth, to wear around 
his neck. But it had done no good. 

A little girl looked up when Nanza passed 
by, and she ran crying with fright into her 
house. A group of small boys, taking turns 
beating a make-believe drum of bamboo 
and dancing to its rhythm, stopped their 
play to throw sticks at him. 


Once Nanza minded these things, but 
now he scarcely paid any attention to them. 
He went on his way alone, humming a tune, 
first high, then low, as birds sing. 

The very thought of the playmate waiting 
for him at the edge of the jungle caused 
him to hurry faster. At the manioc field 
he stopped only long enough to gather a 
bunch of leaves which the women had 
thrown aside after cutting off the roots, and 
he balanced them on his head, to take them 
to Samba. 

Samba means palm in Nanza’s language. 
It was under a palm that he first saw the 
little antelope that had become his pet and 
companion, and so he had given her the 
name ‘‘Samba.”’ 

She had been so like a frightened child 
that day, half-hidden by the underbrush 
beneath the tree, with her dark eyes staring 
at him. A short distance away there were 





“Stay away from us, Nanza!” the boys cried, as 


they stopped their play to throw sticks at him. 


the footprints of a leopard, and the small, 
sharp prints of an antelope’s hoofs in the 
earth that told the story of how the mother 
had lost her life to save her young one. 

It was strange the way the animal had 
trusted him from the first. Perhaps she 
was too young to know what it was to be 
afraid of people. Nanza was the first human 
being her eyes had ever seen. He wanted 
to take her back to the village with him, 
but he did not dare. Meat hunger was an 
expression Nanza’s people often used. An 
antelope, no matter how small, would be a 
feast to them. 

He dug a cave instead in an old, aban- 
doned termite hill that rose higher than the 
head of the tallest man. And he made a 
fence of bamboo shoots, tied together with 
palm fiber, across the opening. 

Every morning and every afternoon he 
went to be with the animal, his only play- 
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mate now. Even in the rainy season, the 
black storm clouds and the high whistling 
wind did not keep him away. 

If there were any in the village who won- 
dered why he disappeared and where he 
went, they gave it no more than a passing 
thought. They were glad enough to have 
him out of the way, with the evil spirit they 
imagined to be hovering over him. 

The little antelope grew sleek and fat on 
the manioc leaves Nanza brought. 

‘‘Samba,”’ he called as soon as he was 
within hearing distance. 

She was at the opening of her cave, wait- 
ing for him to let her out, with her large 
eyes showing from between the bamboo 
poles of the fence. 

“Samba. Little Palm.” 

It was a name to be proud of. The palm 
was small, compared to other trees in the 
jungle. But it was the best of them all. It 
gave food in the nuts and the palm oil to 
fry bananas and manioc leaves in. It gave 
shelter, for every roof in the village was 
thatched with palm leaves. And its fiber 
made strong ropes and nets for fishing and 
mats to lie upon at night. 

Samba ate the leaves Nanza brought her 
and put her soft muzzle in the palm of his 
hand, searching for still more. And she let 
him stroke her ears. Nanza watched over 
her then, while she romped and played 
outside her cave. 

She often strayed out of sight while she 
nibbled at the tender leaves that grew low 
enough for her to reach, but he had only 
to call ‘‘Samba,’’ and back she came, leaping 
so easily and gracefully that she scarcely 
made a sound. Nanza scolded when she 
wandered too far and was slow in returning. 

“You are bad, running off that way. It 
would serve you right if I stop bringing you 
manioc leaves and pieces of banana and 
sugar cane,”’ he said. 

But of course he could not be angry long. 
Even as he spoke he broke off the tender 
leaves of a bamboo shoot for her. 

“There might be hunters in the forest, 
and you wouldn’t have a chance if they 
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should see you without me around. Even 
when you were gone this time I thought I 
heard the sound of a man’s footsteps.”’ 

Nanza was so used to talking to the 
antelope as if she were a real person that 
he could almost believe she understood 
him. He led her back to her cave and closed 
the bamboo gate, and he heaped fallen 
branches around it so no one would guess 
that it was there. And then he turned back 
to the village, for the sun had dipped out 
of sight. Night comes quickly to the 
African equator. 

The men were at the palaver house 
(council house) talking when Nanza passed. 
Meat hunger. The words were now on 
every tongue, for the wild animals went 
deeper into the jungle during the rainy 
season and were hard to find. 

“T saw a fine young antelope today close 
to the old termite hill,’ one of the men 
spoke up. ‘I had no gun or spear with me 
and it got away, but I know where I can 
find it tomorrow.” 

Nanza’s heart stood still at the words. 
He stopped to listen as the chief called the 
young men together and told them to take 
their guns and spears the next morning, as 
soon as the sun appeared in the sky, to 
hunt the antelope. 

“You'll find it at the edge of the jungle, 
close to the termite hill,’”’ the witch doctor 
chanted as if he had thought of it himself. 

One of the men looked up then and saw 
Nanza, and he shouted the words that were 
always shouted to the boy. 

“‘Get away from here, boy!”’ 

The cooking fires were glowing in front 
of all the village huts, but Nanza did not 
wait to eat his evening meal. Instead, he 
turned and ran as fast as his sore leg would 
let him, back to the cave where he had left 
Samba. The animal did not seem surprised 
to see him so soon. She nuzzled against his 
hand while he untied the palm fiber rope; 
then she stood still while he slipped it about 
her neck to lead her away. 

“Come on, Samba,” he _ whispered. 
‘‘We’re going far away from here.” 


Nanza could hear the sound of drum 
beats, and he knew that the men had 
finished their evening meal and had com- 
menced their dance for success in the hunt. 
He could even hear the chanting of the 
women, like the moaning of the wind, and 
the footsteps stamping on the bare earth, 
while the tom-toms went on _ beating, 
beating. 

The sound followed his ears as he walked 
into the thick jungle, leading the antelope 
by the palm fiber rope. He dared not ‘stop 
even to rest until he was too far away 1 ‘O° 
hear it any longer. en 





some wild animal followed close behind)» 
But Nanza had no thought of fear.. There 
was one thing only in his mind. That was 


to take Samba where she would be safe,” 
He walked on and on until at/la@st Re ~ 


knew that he was coming close to @ river, 
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The moon was hide en 
behind the branches of the great trees,Jand 
often it seemed that stealthy footsteps of 


for he could hear the soft lapping of the 
waves. And then another sound came. to 
his ears that was not like any sound he had 
ever heard before. It was music sweeter 
than the song of birds in early morning 
and softer than the whisper of wind in the 
trees. Nanza looked in the direction from 
which it came, but the trees and the under- 
brush formed a dark curtain that hid all 
else from sight. 

There was something that held Nanza 
there, in spite of himself, and he sat down 
on the ground to rest. It was only then 
that he realized how tired he was. Samba 
lay down beside him, for she was weary, 
too, after her long walk. 

‘‘We’ll stay just a little while till we feel 
rested; then we’ll go on our way again,” 
Nanza said as he closed his eyes. 

With the music still in his ears, he went 


~'fasta@sleep and did not wake up again until 
")\the'sun was shining full im his face. He 


Nanza dug a cave for 
the antelope in an old, 
abandoned termite hill 
that. rose higher than 
+ the head of a man. 












looked around for Samba and saw her nib- 
bling at the leaves of a cocoa tree. 

“‘Come, Samba,”’ he called. 

But this time Samba did not come run- 
ning back to him. Instead, she merely 
gave a flick of her ears and walked on 
ahead. And when he started after her, she 
began to run. Nanza followed. 

Soon he found himself in the clearing of 
a village. But what a strange village it 
was! The buildings were long and low and 
made of wood painted white, and the roofs 
glistened in the sun. Beyond them, Nanza 
could see Samba standing beside a high 
fence, looking longingly inside, where there 
were three other antelopes munching manioc 
leaves. 

Nanza started toward her; then he saw a 
wild boar coming in his direction. But it 
only trotted beside him, grunting content- 
edly as if it expected to be stroked and 
petted. 

A pelican flew down from its perch and 
strutted before him, unafraid. Monkeys 
and parrots and dogs and cats and a big 
gray goose looked on, and there was no 
fear in their eyes. 

A boy Nanza’s own age appeared then 
and stood for a moment, staring at him. 


Dr. 
Albert 


Schweitzer 





UNITED PRESS 


THE “Grand Docteur” in this story is the very 
famous Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He has spent a 
lifetime in the African tropics building a hos- 
pital and caring for the sick. He was just awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. The author, Charlie May 
Simon, recently returned from a visit to Dr. Schweit- 
zer in French Equatorial Africa. 


Nanza expected him to shout, as everyone 
did, ‘‘Go away!’’ And he reached for the 
fiber rope around Samba’s neck. But when 
he looked up, the boy was smiling. 

“Bolo,” he said, which means hello and 
it also means good. 

*“You’ve come to see the Grand Docteur, 
haven’t you?” the boy said. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, he went on, “He’ll 
make you well, the way he did with me. 
My legs were like yours, only worse, when 
I first came here. Now look at them. I’m 
almost ready to go back to my own village 
now.”’ 

Nanza hesitated, scarcely believing his 
ears. How could he be cured now? Hadn’t 
the witch doctor made charms for him and 
brewed strong herbs for him to drink? And 
his sores were only the worse for it. Be- 
sides, there was Samba. Did they not feel 
meat hunger here as they did in all the 
other villages? 

“‘Here comes the Grand Docteur now,” 
the boy said. 

Nanza looked up to see a large man com- 
ing down a well-beaten path that led to the 
white wood buildings. His skin was fair 
and he had white hair and a moustache. 
And in his eyes, which were the color of the 
morning sky, there was a kindness such as 
Nanza had never seen before. The man 
looked down at Nanza’s legs, and then he 
held out his hand and said, ‘‘Come with me, 
child.” 

Somehow, with no other word spoken, 
Nanza knew the Grand Docteur would 
make him well, and he would become like 
other boys again. He turned around to 
say good-bye to Samba as the other boy 
led her through the gate to join the other 
antelopes. 

“You'll be safe here, Samba,” he said. 
“And I’ll come every day and bring you 
fresh green leaves to eat so you won’t 
forget me when I’m well again.” 

And that’s just what happened, for the 
Grand Docteur did make Nanza well, and 
Nanza and Samba lived on safely in their 
new home. THE END. 


A Your class and your teacher can put an 
amazing variety of things in the new JRC 
exhibit package. 





What is new? A new Junior Red Cross 
program for exhibit materials to be sent 
overseas. This will give schools another 
chance to help build good international un- 
derstanding through group communication. 


What is it like? The folder to be used 
looks like the picture on this page. When 
closed, it is a neat looking cardboard box. 
When opened, the cover forms a big red 
cross, which can be used in the display. 


What goes inside? All kinds of display 
items may be put inside to tell some school 
overseas about US in the U.S.A. Pictures 
of your school or your town. Drawings you 
have made showing games you play, things 
you do in school or at home. Samples of 
school work. Filmstrips. Stories about 
your Junior Red Cross or your school. 


Who can fill a packet? During the 
spring of this year a limited number of 
chapters and schools are trying out this 
program as an experiment. As a result of 
their findings, complete instructions will be 
issued so that the program will be made 
available to all enrolled schools wishing to 
take part in it during the school year 
1954-55. 
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Diana Rodgers 


Joyce Neylon 


A true story of a true Junior Red Cross heroine 







Nine-year-old Joyce Neylon had lots of fun learn- ost Aa Saal a dn ad 

ing to swim at the Oak Park Pool in Stockton, Cali- ee a no 
: . —_ 

fornia, last July. She was especially proud when = 

she earned her Red Cross Beginner certificate in : 

swimming. > — 


A Only one month later Joyce went on a fishing 
trip with Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rodgers and their 
five-year-old daughter, Diana. While Mr. Rodgers 
was fishing up stream, the two girls and Mrs. 
Rodgers waded along the edge of the Mokulumne 
s River. Suddenly Diana stepped into a deep hole 
F 7, —— and was swept away by the current. 
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Select a safe place, preferably one at- 

tended by life guards. 

&» Always go swimming with a buddy, 
never alone. 

» Be smart. Don’t try to show off. Dis- 
tances over water are often greater than 
they seem. 

» Make sure the water is deep enough and 
has no hidden rocks before you dive in. 

» Enter the water gradually, especially if 
it is cold. Wait one and one-half hours 
after eating a meal before going swimming. 


Joyce, knowing that Mrs. Rodgers couldn’t swim, im- 
mediately dived into the river, swam about 35 feet 
to Diana, grabbed her, and pulled her to shore. V 


Illustrated by 
JOHN DONALDSON 


“ For her quick thinking and action in saving the 
life of her young friend, Joyce received the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Certificate of Merit. 


If you get into trouble, keep calm. Don’t 
reach for the sky. Keep your hands under 
water and kick your feet. 

Take your sun gradually. 

Get out of the water and rest as soon as 
you feel the least bit tired. 

Remember, a wooden boat or canoe, or 
metal ones with good air tanks, will float 
even when filled with water. Stick to your 
boat if it upsets, and use it as a life preserver. 

Most important of all—LEARN TO 
SWIM. 
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The 


Larry had been excited when Uncle 
Bob invited him to spend the sum- 
But he 
hadn‘t been there long before he 
began wondering if it was such a 
good idea after all. 


mer at his ranch in Arizona. 


Uncle Bob had said, ‘‘Now, Larry, you’ve 
had a long trip, so we’re going to let you 
sleep late tomorrow.’’ His brown face crin- 
kled into a smile. ‘‘Curly’s cranky about 
serving breakfast at different hours, but 
I’m sure he’ll be glad to do it for you this 
one time.” 

Larry nodded. ‘‘Thanks, Uncle Bob.” 

His cousin Ted stretched and yawned. 
“‘Are you about ready to turn in now?”’ 

Larry glanced at the clock on the mantel. 
‘“‘Why, it’s only eight,” he said. ‘I always 
sit up until ten in the summer.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind,” Ted said. 
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By CATHERINE BLANTON 


Illustrations by Avery Johnson 


’ 


“Sure,” said Larry, and reached for the 
funny paper. 

The next morning when Uncle Bob rapped 
on the boy’s door, Ted murmured, “O.K.., 
Dad. Getting up.”’ 

When Larry got up, three hours later, the 
ranch was quiet. In the kitchen Curly was 
rattling dishes. He said a gruff ““Howdy”’ 
when Larry entered, then asked, “How 
many eggs can you eat?” 

It was the same the next day when Larry 
came in late. Only this time Curly didn’t 
say anything. He just fried two eggs and 
set them before Larry. 





On the third day, Curly didn’t even turn 
from his dish washing. “I ain’t runnin’ no 
short order house,”’ he snapped. “If you 
can’t come to meals on time, I reckon you’ll 
have to wait for them.” 

By noon Larry was good and hungry. 

Ted said, ““You should have been with 
us this morning, Larry. We met up with 
old Mighty Thunder. They say he’s the 
only Indian who knows where the lost 
turquoise mine is.”’ 

‘“‘Boy,”’ said Larry, “I wish I could find 
. 

Uncle Bob grinned. ‘‘We might try.” 

“Could we, Uncle Bob?” 

‘“‘Why, yes. As soon as we get through 
vaccinating the calves.” 

The light went from Larry’s face. ‘“‘Jeep- 
ers, can’t we go today?”’ 

“No,” said Uncle Bob. ‘‘We’ve got to 
tend to these calves first. Then we’ll have 
more time to do some real hunting.” 

“But couldn’t Ted and I go? You don’t 
need him every day, do you?” 

Uncle Bob faced him. ‘‘Larry,”’ he said, 
‘fon a ranch everyone has a part to do. I 
can’t expect as much from Ted as I do from 
Jim and Tex and Curly. But he has to do 
his share.” 

It was several days later, as they rode in 
for dinner, that Uncle Bob brought his 
horse around by the side of Larry’s gray 
mare. 

“I’m mighty proud of you, son. You’ve 
been a real help. And now if you boys 
could get some information from old Mighty 
Thunder, we can start planning that trip.” 

‘“‘Honest? Oh, boy!’ Larry’s head went 
up and his shoulders back. 

The two boys had no trouble finding the 
summer hogan of Mighty Thunder. As 
soon as he could, Ted began asking ques- 
tions about the turquoise mine. 

“Once there were many blue stones,” 
said Mighty Thunder. ‘‘But now they are 
hard to find. I think the mine is all gone. 
Only the place where they once were is left.”’ 

“But can you tell me where that is?” 
asked Ted. 


Mighty Thunder waited a moment. 
“Your father has been good to me. He 
does much for Indians.”’’ 

“‘Dad believes in cooperating with the 
Indians. They help him too.” 

Mighty Thunder leaned forward. He 
began marking in the dirt with a stick. 

“(Do you know these places I show?” he 
asked. 

Ted nodded. ‘‘But I don’t know whether 
I can keep this map in my mind or not.” 
He turned to Larry. ‘‘Can you?” 

Larry stuck his hand in his pocket. Sud- 
denly he smiled. ‘“‘No, I can’t. But here’s 
a stub of a pencil. We can copy it in the 
palm of my hand.”’ 

“Swell,” laughed Ted. ‘‘Now you won’t 
be able to wash your hand.” 

As soon as the boys got home and told 
their news Larry said, ‘““How soon can we 
start, Uncle Bob?”’ 

Uncle Bob thought for a minute. ‘“Let’s 
say Thursday.” 

‘“‘Thursday,”’ echoed Larry. 
not until day after tomorrow.”’ 

“‘That’s right,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘That’ll 
give us time to collect our camping gear 
and for Tex to ride over to the pass and 
see how the mares are doing.” 

When Tex returned on Wednesday, one 
look at his face and everyone knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

*‘How are the mares?”’ asked Uncle Bob. 

“Starving,” replied Tex. ‘They have to 
be moved from there pronto.” 

Two worried lines creased Uncle Bob’s 
forehead. ‘‘We’ll get started in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

“But our trip,” wailed Larry. 
mine!”’ 

Uncle Bob turned. ‘‘We’ll have to put 
that off for a day or two.” 

All through supper, Larry was quiet. He 
couldn’t keep from thinking about their not 
being able to go as they had planned. 

When Ted said, “‘Let’s go to bed,”’ Larry 
shook his head. “I’m not sleepy. Think 
I’ll take a walk.” 

The ranch house was quiet when he 
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‘But that’s 


“The 





finally came back. He undressed in the 
moonlight and slipped into bed without 
disturbing his cousin. 

It seemed he had hardly turned over 
before Ted was shaking him. ‘Wake up, 
Larry. Dad’s wanting to get an early 
start.” 

But when Larry finally did awaken the 
sun was beaming in the window. In the 
kitchen Curly was scrubbing the floor. 

‘“‘Where is everybody?” asked Larry. 

Curly raised his head. ‘“‘They’ve gone 
after the mares.’’ He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his nose. ‘‘Too bad you couldn’t 
get up to help. Seein’ you was so dead-set 
on huntin’ that mine.” 

Larry was never sure when the idea first 
came to him. But as he left Curly he 
walked over to the windmill. There lay 
the bed rolls and the camp equipment. 
From his pocket he pulled out the map he 
had drawn from the one he first made on 
the palm of his hand. 

“I know I can do it,’’ he said to himself. 
“TI know the map better than anyone else. 


And Ted says the trail is pretty well marked 
out to the mountains. I can’t miss it.” 

But he had not gone far before he realized 
he had lost the trail. The map meant 
nothing to him. 

Dazed, he wandered around from one 
rise to another. Just before night the mare 
stepped into a gopher hole, throwing Larry 
high over her head. 

When he came to, Tex was holding a 
lantern over him and Uncle Bob was saying, 
*‘He’s all right. No bones broken.’’ 

“‘I—I’m sorry, Uncle Bob,” he began. 

Uncle Bob helped him up. ‘That’s all 
right, boy. Let’s not talk about it now. 
Wait until you’re rested.’’ 

In a few days Larry was feeling himself 
again. Except that he hated to face Uncle 
Bob and the others. 

Finally he could stand it no longer. He 
faced his uncle. “I’m sorry, Uncle Bob,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for the mess I’ve made of every- 
thing. I see now that things turn out better 
when we all work together.” 

Uncle Bob’s face was serious. ‘‘Son, 





When Larry opened his eyes, he saw Tex holding a lantern over him. 
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you’ve learned a mighty important lesson. 
One that everybody has to learn sooner or 
later.”’ Then he added, ““Tex and I were 
just talking about trying to find that mine. 
What do you say? Are you game?”’ 

*“‘Jeeps,”’ cried Larry. ‘‘Am I?” 

The trip to the turquoise mine was even 
more wonderful than Larry had expected. 
Now he seemed to be a real part of the 
Circle Z. They acted as if he could be 
depended upon. 

With the map as their guide they found 
what must have been a mine. But now all 
that remained was a lot of blue and blue- 
green stones. 

“They are too small and imperfect to 
have any value,” said Uncle Bob. 

It was on their last morning, as Larry 
turned up his bed roll, that he found the 
big one. 

At his call everyone came running. 

“Boy, it’s a beauty,” exclaimed Ted. 

‘“‘As large and perfect a turquoise as I’ve 
seen in many a day,” said Uncle Bob. 
‘‘When we get back to the ranch, I’ll take 
it to town and have it polished for you.” 

But when a few days later Uncle Bob 
asked for the stone, Larry shook his head. 
‘‘No, Uncle Bob, I don’t feel that the tur- 
quoise really belongs to me.” 

‘‘But you found it,’’ protested Ted. 

“Yes, I know.” Larry paused. “But 
this was a cooperative trip, wasn’t it? 
Seems to me we should all share alike.” 

Uncle Bob coughed. Nodded his head. 
‘Well, give it to me, son, and I’ll see if we 
can’t all have a share in it.” 

The end of the summer came almost 
before Larry knew it. Uncle Bob said they 
would have a farewell party for him. And 
Curly said he was going to cook him the 
best dinner he’d ever eaten. 

All the fellows tried to be gay and funny. 
But Larry didn’t feel like laughing. He 
wished he could go off and cry like a baby. 

Then Uncle Bob was saying, “‘We’ve got 
a little present for you, Larry.”” He pulled 
a small box from his pocket. ‘From the 
boys of the Circle Z.”’ 





There in the box Larry saw a wonderful silver 
belt buckle set with a large, perfect turquoise. 


Larry’s hand fumbled as he lifted the lid. 
There, lying on cotton, was a silver belt 
buckle. In its center was a large and perfect 
turquoise. 

“Do you recognize the stone?” asked 
Uncle Bob. 

“It—it’s the one I found at the mine,”’ 
replied Larry. 

Uncle Bob smiled. ‘‘You see, son, the 
boys decided that since they owned part of 
the stone they had a right to do what they 
wanted with it. So they asked if I’d see 
about having it made into something they 
could give you.” 

Larry’s eyes were misty as he looked at 
the shining blue stone. ‘I’m going to keep 
this forever and ever to remind me of the 
important things I’ve learned this summer.”’ 

Then they all began clapping and Curly 
brought in the dessert. THE END. 





Good Health Rules 


Follow all the health rules 

At school and at play. 

Comb your hair each morning 
And brush your teeth each day. 


Dress yourself each sunrise, 
Take a bath each day, 
Follow all the rules, I said, 
And go the healthy way! 
PATRICIA BAUM 


Murch School 
Washington, D. C. 








FOLK TALES FROM OLD PERSIA 


POMEGRANATES FOR SALE 


l= Mullah was proud of the bushy 

pomegranate trees that grew within the 
mud walls that surrounded his Persian 
house and garden. He loved to watch the 
red blossoms growing among the glossy 
green leaves. He loved to see the round 
green balls swell as their tufts of blossoms 
shrivelled. 

His work as priest, teacher, and judge 
did not keep him too busy to water his 
trees every day from the big garden pool 
that was kept filled from the water that 
ran through the ditch beside the village 
street. 

Pomegranate harvest was a proud time 
for the Mullah. He was sure that his 
pomegranates were as fine as the famous 
ones grown near Qum. He picked each of 
the shining red balls separately, never shak- 
ing them into a blanket as some of his 
careless neighbors did. 


The donkey’s bray 
seemed to echo 
his master’s call. 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY 


who found these stories while she was 
in Iran, new name for old Persia. 


Putting aside what could be eaten at 
home, he loaded the rest into the saddle 
baskets and balanced one on either side of 
his little black donkey. Then the Mullah 
and donkey plodded along the dusty road to 
the nearby city of Isphahan. 

‘“‘Ai anahr!”’ He shouted the name of his 
fruit as he walked through the streets of 
Isphahan. He did not call his wares very 
often till he reached the center of the city. 
It would be too bad to sell all the pome- 















granates before he had the fun of mingling 
with other merchants in the great square— 
for the Mullah was a merchant for this day. 
He could forget his mosque, his schoolboys, 
and his neighbors with arguments for him 
to settle. 

Only three marketing housewives had 
peered from behind their veils to bargain 
for pomegranates before he reached the 
center of town. His saddle baskets were 
still heaped with the red fruit when he took 
up his stand near the entrance of the great 
covered bazaar with its network of shop- 
lined alleys. 

From where he stood, he could look across 
the great square where the Shah ordered 
polo games to entertain his guests. He 
could see the Shah’s palace that formed a 
gateway to the royal gardens and the royal 
buildings. Perhaps the Shah himself might 
be sitting on his high veranda with its many 
pillars decorated with mirrors. 

Thinking of the Shah, the Mullah put 
more vim into his voice as he called his 
pomegranates for sale, “‘Ai anahr! Ai 
anahr! Ripe, sweet, red, and juicy! AZ 
anahr!’’ The Mullah loved the sound of 
his own voice. 

Suddenly he had a rude interruption. 

‘“‘Hee-haw! Hee-haw!”’ brayed his donkey 
in a voice even more loud and clear than 
his master’s. The Mullah glared at the 
interfering donkey, but said nothing. He 
waited till the donkey’s bray faded on the 
air. 

‘Ai anahr! Ai anahr!’’ called the 
Mullah again. He winced to see the donkey 
bracing his small feet and curling back his 
long lips. 

‘“‘Hee-haw! MHee-haw!” The donkey’s 
bray rose and fell, wave upon wave, while 
the Mullah’s face turned redder than his 
own pomegranates. There was silence again. 

“Aianahr! Aianahr!’’ The Mullah’s 
voice cracked as he forced himself to make 
it louder than the donkey’s bray. 

‘‘Hee-haw! Hee-haw!” brayed the donkey 
again and again. 

Snickering children crowded around them. 


The veils of the women shook as though 
their wearers, deep under the folds of cloth, 
were laughing with the children. A donkey 
on the other side of the great square gave 
an answering bray. Men, forgetting they 
had business in the covered bazaar, stopped 
to listen and joke. 

‘(Ai anahr! Ai anahr!’’ called the 
Mullah in a voice that was growing faint. 
He cast a nervous eye toward the palace, 
hoping that the Shah was not sitting on his 
high veranda between the tall columns. 

“‘Hee-haw! Hee-haw!”’ This last bray 
was just one more than the Mullah could 
endure. Red-faced with shame and anger, 
he grabbed the donkey’s long nose, even 
while its lips were open to bray again. The 
Mullah pulled it around so that he could 
glare straight into the little animal’s eye. 

“‘Tell me, donkey,”’ he shouted, ‘‘are you 
selling these pomegranates, or am [?’’ 

Then the crowd, laughing, bought pome- 
granates as fast as the Mullah could weigh 
them and put the clinking coins in his 
money bag. 
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THE CROW AND THE SOAP 


NE DAY Fatima, the wife of the 
Mullah, went to the brook to wash the 
clothes. She carried a flat stick to pound 
them clean. And because she was very 
fortunate that day, she carried a small piece 
of soap to rub on them. 

This soap was very precious, expensive 
if she bought it in the market and hard to 
make if she saved fat to boil in the big 
kettle in her yard. But what a difference 
it made in the hours she must pound with 
her flat stick to get the clothes clean in the 
cold flowing water of the brook. 

Usually there were other women washing 
their clothes at the brook. Today Fatima 
was alone except for a big black crow, 
perched in the branches of a willow tree to 
greet her with an angry, “Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

Fatima did not miss the other women 
very much because, had they been there, 
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she might have had to share her precious 
piece of soap with them. The Mullah had 
brought it to her as a special surprise just 
the day before when he had sold his wheat 
for a good price in the market. She must 
make it last as long as possible. 
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“Caw! Caw! Caw!”’ scolded the big black 
crow. 

Slap—slap—slap went Fatima’s stick as 
she pounded her clothes in the brook. She 
paid no attention to the crow in the willow 
trec. 

Suddenly the big black bird swooped to- 


ward her. She threw up her hands to shield 
her face. But it was not the woman that 
he wanted. With his sharp beak he picked 
up the piece of soap. He flapped his great 
wings and flew away. 

““My soap!’ screamed Fatima, and a very 
good voice for screaming she had. “My 
soap! My soap! Fly back here with my 
soap!”’ 

Fatima’s voice was so shrill and so loud 
that it was heard in the village. The 
Mullah, sitting with his friends near the 
village gate, recognized it. He knew that 


his good wife must be in great danger of 
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“My soap!” screamed Fatima. “Fly 
back here with my soap!” 


some sort. He went running to rescue her, 
his long robes fluttering behind him as he 
ran. 

‘‘What is the matter?”’ he called. 
save you. What has happened?”’ 

““My soap!’ Fatima’s scream was near 
enough now that he could understand her 
words. 

“What about your soap?”’ He stood be- 
side her, wondering how a mere piece of 
soap could have given her such terrible pain. 

“It is gone,’”’ sobbed Fatima. “A big 
crow grabbed it in his beak and flew away 
with it. Aman! Aman! It was the very 
best soap. It was my only piece of soap.”’ 

At first the Mullah felt almost as badly 
as Fatima did about the stolen soap. He 
knew how much he had paid for it in the 
marketplace only the day before. But then 
he had a thought that proved that every- 
thing had happened for the best after all. 

“There, there!’ the Mullah soothed his 
unhappy wife. ‘Did you notice what color 
the crow’s coat was?” 

“Black, of course!’ Fatima stopped cry- 
ing to wonder why the Mullah was asking 
such a simple question. 

“Yes, blacker than the dirtiest of our 
clothes,”’ said the Mullah. ‘“‘He needs the 
soap much more than we do. Let him 
keep it!” THE END. 
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Fill in the blanks with the name of the 


By HELEN BAKER ADAMS tree which fits the description. 
(Answers on page 26.) 


A GIANT TREE 


Its limbs reach far, its crown is high 

It stretches up to meet the sky; 

Its leaves in spring are brilliant green, 
Among all trees it is a queen. 

The wood is valuable and strong; 

Its growth is slow, its life is long; 

Every child will surely know 

“Great —————— from little acorns grow.” 
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A USEFUL TREE 


Its nuts are best in turkey stuffing, 

But their prickly burrs will give you a 
roughing; 

The bark is ridged, and coarse and tough— 

But for durable posts, use good . 





A GRACEFUL TREE 


In Indian days this was the tree 

Whose bark was used for canoe and tepee; 
It is strong as a fortress, white as a church— 
The beautiful, graceful 





4 a FRIENDLY TREE 


Its pointed leaves are dense and green 
And have a leathery, waxy sheen. 

The wee brown nuts, three-sided, sweet, 
Are too small a bite to try to eat. 

By now, you should know it isn’t the peach— 
Our beautiful neighbor, the hardwood 
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The Hawaiian Chapter has such a fine 
JRC program that it is not surprising 

to see albums of high quality prepared 
in the Islands. Such an album was 

sent recently by Stevenson School in 
Honolulu to Junior High School No. 65 
in New York City. Stories from the 
album are here reprinted. 


Heart of the Hibiscus 


URING olden times on the Islands, 
fairies and little men were believed to 
roam the valleys. They would care for and 
paint the flowers. They worked very hard 
wrapping the coconuts in their hard shells. 
Everyone worked except the princess who 
loved to play. It was so much more fun, 
she thought, to chase the tiny sand-crabs 
along the sandy beach. 

She would hide in a seashell or curl up 
in a rose. Then how she would laugh as 
the rest of the little men and fairies searched 
and called for her. 





In bloom the year 
round, the hibiscus 


One day her mother caught her as she Surfin dam dh the 
tried to slip away. The queen led her toa brilliant color of the 
pile of long velvety pistils which are slender ' Hawaiian landscape. 
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tongues of the beautiful hibiscus flowers. 
She was given a needle of purest gold and 
thread as fine as the web of a spider to sew 
a pistil in the heart of each hibiscus. 

The little princess cried as she thought of 
all the fun she could have had. 

When our eyes are full of angry tears, 
we cannot see. So, as the princess stuck the 
needle into the long pistil she felt a sharp 
pain in her finger. A tiny drop of blood 
fell into the heart of the hibiscus flower. 

The princess stamped her foot on the 
ground angrily and started to stamp her 
foot again when all the proud hibiscus hung 
their heads. Never before had a fairy 
harmed a flower, and now in the heart of 
all the hibiscus blooms there appeared a 
bright red spot. 

The princess was very sorry. From that 
day on the little princess never hid away 
when there was work to do, and always her 
fingers were the gentlest when she sewed 
the slender pistils into the hearts of the 
hibiscus. 

The drop of blood in the heart of the 
beautiful hibiscus flowers still remains. 


Cowboys 


A LTHOUGH it is an accepted fact that 
Texas has the largest cattle ranch in 






In Hawaii the cowboy 
is called a “paniolo.” 





the United States, few people know that the 
Parker Ranch on the island of Hawaii is the 
second largest. The cattle which are raised 
on the leeward side of the island roam grassy 
plains in a climate similar to that of the 
Southwest in the United States. 

The Hawaiian cowboys received the name 
“‘paniolos’”’ from the Mexicans who origi- 
nally taught them how to raise cattle. The 
paniolos ride and rope, wear chaps, and 
hold rodeos on the Hawaiian ranches. 

As the American cowboys dress so do the 
paniolos. Bright shirts and neckerchiefs 
are characteristic; but they also wear leis 
around their necks and sometimes go bare- 
footed. 

The cattle on the Parker Ranch are driven 
into the ocean where they are hoisted by a 
ship which takes them to a slaughter house. 
The cowboys wear their oldest clothes as 
they, with the help of Australian heeler 
dogs, force the cattle to swim into the surf. 

After the last boatload is gone, the 
paniolos ride cheerfully home to a big 
feast. Though hard working most of the 
time, the cowboys spend their spare time 
loafing around telling stories, joking, riding, 
singing, and playing the ukelele or the 
Hawaiian guitar. 


(Continued on next page) 








(Continued from page 21) 
Ti Leaf Slide 

I LEAF SLIDE is an exciting sport 

which requires slippery grass or mud on 
a hill or mountain and ti leaves. You place 
a bunch of ti leaves on the grass and sit on 
the leaves and just slide to the bottom of 
the hill. This process is repeated over and 
over until you are exhausted or tired of the 
sport. 

The slide usually takes place after a hike. 

The clothes worn on a ti leaf slide usually 
are clothes worn for rough wear such as 
blue jeans, aloha or sport shirts, and not 
too clean apparel! 


Hawaiian Schools 


T HE PRESENT school system of Hawaii 

is the result of a century of progress. 
The schools are divided into two groups, 
public and private. 

Among the private schools, two of the 
most interesting and important are the 
Kamehameha Schools, founded in accord- 
ance with the will of Princess Bernice 
Pauahi (Mrs. Charles R. Bishop). It was 
the wish of Mrs. Bishop to provide “‘first 
and chiefly a good education in the common 
English branches, and also instruction in 
morals and in such useful knowledge as may 
tend to make good and industrious men 
and women.” 

The school for boys was opened in 1887, 
that for girls in 1894. Both schools have 
been carried on in the spirit of Mrs. Bishop’s 
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HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


Hawaii has many fine modern schools 
like this one in Honolulu. 


will. These schools have been an important 
factor in the education of Hawaiian boys 
and girls. 

Punahou School has grown from a one- 
room adobe building to being one of the 
largest schools in Hawaii. This school was 
established for the purpose of giving the 
missionaries’ children a good education. 

A school of similar character is St. Louis 
College, a Catholic school for boys. This 
institution was founded during the early 
eighties and has grown rapidly. 

Other important private schools are the 
Mid-Pacific Institute and the Episcopal 
schools, St. Andrews Priory for girls and 





As part of the annual Lei Day festival on May 1, 
Hawaiian JRC members take part in making over 
5,000 leis every year for hospitals. These council 
officers from Oahu pack leis in chapter car for 
delivery to patients. 


Iolani School for boys. All these schools 
are located in Honolulu. 

We have many public high, intermediate, 
and elementary schools. The school we 
attend, the Robert Louis Stevenson Inter- 
mediate, is new and is one of the most 
modern in the territory. It has close to 


sixteen hundred pupils enrolled. 


Customs of Old Hawaii 


HEN a man started out to build a 

house in Old Hawaii, it was important 
for him to get the advice of a diviner, as to 
the location and as to the house itself. It 
was considered a sign of death for the owner 
to build a dwelling in a temple enclosure, 
or on a cliff, or on a mound or facing a stone 
wall. 

It was thought that if the house opened 
on a highway, the members of the household 
would be afflicted with constant illness. If 
one house in line with several others stood 
above the rest, it was thought that its owner 
would become rich. 

If houses were built in the rear of others, 
there would be constant quarreling. There 
were many other beliefs concerning the new 
dwelling. Some indicated that the owner 
would be stingy or become a hunchback. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


Though only 4 to 7 
years old, these keiki 
(baby) dancers are very 
skilled in dancing the 
hula. They wear tapa 
(bark) tops and ti-leaf 
skirts and use feathered 
gourds in their dancing. 


After the house was completed, it was 
a custom to have a consecration ceremony. 
The builders left the thatch over the door- 
way hanging rough. An important man 
was sent for to consecrate the dwelling. 
He put the finishing touch to the work by 
trimming this thatch. Then all enjoyed 
the feast of house warming. 

Today in Hawaii we have rooms under a 
single roof for various needs—sleeping, eat- 
ing, cooking, and working. In olden times 
the Hawaiians built a separate house for 
each purpose, because the law forbade men 
and women working or eating together. 

Since men ‘were not allowed to eat with 
women, the husband was burdened with the 
preparation of two ovens of food. The 
women could not enter the eating house of 
the men, though the men could enter the 
eating house of the women. 

There are a great many other customs 
and superstitions of Old Hawaii. There 
was a particular ceremony when a new 
canoe was christened and when a new hook 
or net was taken out for the first time. 

Certain customs of a religious origin were 
observed when the first fish was caught. 
Some of these old-time customs still remain 
as habits of the Hawaiian fishermen today. 


THE END. 











The SURPRISE! 


Dick and Jean both wished 
that they could do something 
extra nice for their next-door 
neighbor. 


“Mrs. Greenhill always does such nice 
things for us,”’ said Dick. 

“TI know it,’’ answered Jean, ‘“‘When she 
goes to the city she always brings you a 
ship-model kit. She gets me a half a yard 
of goods so I can make a dress for my doll.” 

*‘When she makes ginger cookies,’’ smiled 
Dick, ‘“‘she makes an extra pan just for us, 
because she knows they are our favorite 
cookies.”’ 
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By RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


Ilustrated by 
LIN FREEGARD McCOY 


‘‘And when she makes ice cream,” said 
Jean, ‘“‘you get to lick the paddle and I get 
the long spoon.”’ 

‘“‘And don’t forget, we always get a heap- 
ing dish full besides,’’ said Dick. 

“Just think!” sighed Jean. ‘‘Mrs. Green- 
hill is going to be away over 2 months. My, 
but we are going to miss her.”’ 

“I do wish we could have some kind of a 
super surprise for her when she gets home.”’ 


SI 


While Dick dug a hole, Jean held the paraso! frame and a trowel. 
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‘‘We promised that we would take good 
care of her yard,” said Jean. ‘‘That will 
make her happy.” 

“Yes, I know, but pulling weeds and 
watering her garden won’t be any kind of a 
surprise.” 

“But her garden will look a lot different,”’ 
replied Jean. ‘‘All the seeds we helped her 
sow will be big plants. Maybe the poppies, 
wallflowers, larkspur, and marigolds will all 
be in bloom. Then her garden will look 
like the English scene on her kitchen calen- 
dar. Only of course her cottage doesn’t 
have a thatched roof.”’ 

Dick and Jean thought and thought as 
they each turned the pages of a seed 
catalog. 

‘“‘We haven’t enough money for a rose- 
bush,” frowned Dick. 

“How about a weeping willow tree?” 
asked Jean as she pointed to a picture. 
“It looks just like a summer house. She 
could put her garden chair under it. It 
would be nice and shady while she shells 
peas or rests.” 

“Your tree sounds fine, but stop and 
think how long it would take for it to be 
big enough to sit under. We want some- 
thing for Mrs. Greenhill to enjoy the minute 
she gets home. Not anything that she has 
to wait years and years for.”’ 

‘‘Well, how about a patch of corn,”’ sug- 
gested Jean. ‘‘She just loves sweet corn.” 

“Corn takes a lot of room,” said Dick, 
“and anyway you couldn’t sit under it. 
Boy, I have an idea! Look here! KEN- 
TUCKY WONDER BEANS-—465 days to 
bear and they grow 8 feet tall! And they 
only cost 15 cents a package.”’ 

“But then we’d have to buy long poles 
for them to climb on,”’ reminded Jean. 

“Oh, no, we don’t. Because I have a 
super, SUPER idea!”’ 

Jean steadied the ladder while Dick 
climbed up to a long shelf in the garage. 
He shook the cobwebs out of a large, old 
beach parasol. Then he handed it down 
to her. 

“(Dad wanted to throw it away, but I 


thought it might come in handy some day 
for the framework of a wigwam. Only it 
will be a summerhouse instead.”’ 

Jean got a pair of scissors and cut off the 
faded, torn covering. Dick hopped on his 
bike and went to the grocery store for the 
beans. 

Dick dug a hole in the corner of Mrs. 
Greenhill’s garden. They opened up the 
parasol framework, then they stuck the end 
of the long handle in the hole. Jean took 
a trowel and shoved the dirt back around 
the handle while Dick tamped the earth 
down with a stick. 

“There! That’s good and steady,” he said. 

They tied a piece of heavy twine to each 
spoke on the umbrella. They secured the 
ends to sticks which they drove in the soil. 
Then they planted the Kentucky Wonder 
Beans, leaving a space for a doorway. 

Jean marked a green circle around the 
day on the calendar when they planted the 
beans. Then she counted 65 days ahead 
and drew a green circle around that date. 

“If we take good care of our parasol 
beans,”’ she said, “‘they should be just about 
ready when Mrs. Greenhill returns.” 

And sure enough! The beans were hang- 
ing in long green clusters when Mrs. Green- 
hill arrived home. She was so excited that 
she started to pick some before she took off 
her new yellow gloves, which made them all 
laugh. 

Mrs. Greenhill loved the bright poppies, 
larkspur, marigolds, and fragrant wallflow- 
ers, but she liked her parasol bean-house 
the best of all. 

**Just think of it!’ she said. ‘To be able 
to sit in a shady, green summerhouse and 
pick tender beans and then prepare them 
for cooking .. . all in the same place. Why, 
it is the most wonderful surprise I ever 
heard of. And,’’ she added, “‘there’s plenty 
of room for you two and the ice cream 
freezer besides.” 

Dick and Jean were very happy. “Our 
surprise was tops!’’ chuckled Jean. 

“Yes, super!’ laughed Dick. 
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PPLAY SAFE THIS SUMMER... 






“DONT GET OVERHEATED 


Mie, Be CAREFUL... 









May Days Are Busy Days 


May pays find JRC-ers doing all kinds of things. 
Taking flowers to shut-ins. Finishing last minute 
tray favors for servicemen. Completing corre- 
spondence albums. Planning exhibits of JRC 
activities. Getting ready for summer. Yes, May 
days go fast because they are busy days! 


Birds 


Some birds are hunting for food from morning 
till eve, 
While others are making nests in the trees. 
Among them you will find a Blue Jay. 
He takes other birds’ nests in which to lay; 
He is a beautiful bird but he is so mean, 
That when he is singing it sounds like a 
scream. 
The other birds’ singing is very sweet, 
And the baby birds are calling ‘‘peep-peep.’’ 
But winter will come again some day, 
And then they will all fly away. 
THOMAS BANKS 


Grade 6, Midlothian School 
Chesterfield County, Virginia 


May Day for Old Folks 


EVERY YEAR JRC members in Lincoln School, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, fill May baskets with fruit, candy, 
magazines, and fresh flowers for the old folks at 
the County Farm. The “baskets” are grocery 
boxes artistically decorated by the children. 

Gifts are collected during the last week of April. 
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Then at 1 o’clock on May first, the decorated 
baskets are placed on long tables in the school’s 
main hall. Each class marches past the baskets, 
filling them with gifts they have brought. 

Later the baskets are taken to the farm, where 
they help make dinnertime something “‘special’’ for 
the residents. ‘‘We know the old folks enjoy a 
treat just as they did long ago when they, too, 
played marbles and studied arithmetic,” say the 
boys and girls of Lincoln School. 


—HELEN M. PALMER. 


Picnic Time 
EVERYBODY loves a picnic! Soon you will be having 
fun while mother packs a basket of lunch and you 
are off to the woods or the beach or the park. You 
can help others have a good time on a picnic, too, 
if you remember to do these few things: 

Treat your picnic place as you would your own 
yard. 

Leave flowers blooming for others to enjoy. 

Use your knife for cutting food, not for carving 
your initials on tree trunks or benches. 

Put all your trash in containers, so as to leave 
your picnic site in ‘‘apple-pie’’ order for the next 
picnic party. 

Use water or sand to put out your camp fire. 
Then, as Smokey says, ‘‘Douse it again!’’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE ON PAGE 19—Oak(s), Paper birch, 
Chestnut, Beech. 
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WHAT FUN it was for boys and girls from Grades 2 
through 6 at Raymer School, Toledo, Ohio, to make 
these leather toys! Some of these gifts were used 
in Toledo hospitals. Many were also shipped to 
children overseas. 

Colorful leather, which had been donated, was 
used in making the toys. The faces were designed 
in paint. And do you know what the toys are 
stuffed with? Mother’s old nylon hose! 

One boy, when asked why nylon was used for 
stuffing, replied, “You know how messy little kids 
can get? Well, this way, the leather toy can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth. If his stuffings get 
wet, he will dry quickly!” 

The toys are quite famous in Toledo. They have 
appeared on TV shows and have made “personal 
appearances” in several school programs. 


Toys for Tots 


Junior Red Cross Song 


Serve, serve the Junior Red Cross; 
It’s a fine endeavor, 

Ready to serve you ever. 

Join, join the Junior Red Cross; 
There’s a council in our school. 


Help, help the Junior Red Cross; 
You will not regret it; 

It will give you credit. 

Start now to do your part; 
There’s a lot of work to do. 


Do, do some friendly deeds; 
There are many projects, 
Helping those of all creeds. 
Work, work to help the cause; 
It’s a worthy group to join. 


(This song was written by sixth-grade students at 
Carter Goodwin Woodson School No. 160, Baltimore, 
Md. Tune: “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.’’) 





A POSTERS—Seventh graders at Fort Monroe (Va.) 
School made fine posters to help their chapter. 








A PLANTS—JRC-ers assemble plants they have 
grown at their schools for shut-ins. (Richland 
County, Columbia, S. C.) 


A DOLLS—As part of the city’s summer playground 
program, JRC members made and dressed over 100 
rag dolls for children’s hospitals. (Boston, Mass.) 
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Va - ca-tiontimeis here a-gain,And I would liketo go, 
I'd climb a tall hill ev-ery day, And watch the clouds drift by, 


To a greenand hill-y ranch, Where red ber-ries grow; 
Lis-ten to the sing-ing birds, In the blue,blue_ sky, 


ear a play-suit ev-ery day, To wear in sun and shade, And 
would want my friends withme, To share the brook so_ cool, 


in a lit-tle brook near-by, My dog and I would wade. 
when va-ca-tion time was gone, We'd skip a-gain to school. 
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